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THANKS FOR COMMON MERCIES. 


Dear Lord, are we ever so thankful, 
As thankful we should be, to Thee, 
For Thine angels sent down to defend us 
From dangers our eyes never see ; 
From perils that lurk unsuspected, 
The powers of earth and of air, 
The while we are Heaven-protected 
And guarded from evil and care? 


Are we grateful, as grateful as we should be 
For commonplace days of delight, 

When safe we fare forth to our labor, 
And safe we fare homeward at night ; 

For the weeks in which nothing has happened 
Save commonplace toiling and play, 

When we’ve worked at the tasks of the household, 
And peace hushed the house day by day? 





- Dear Lord, that the terror at midnight, 
The weird of the wind and the flame, 
Hath passed by our dwelling, we praise Thee, 
And lift up our hearts in Thy name; 
That the circle of darlings unbroken 
Yet gathers in bliss round the board, 
That commonplace love is our portion, 
We give Thee our praises, dear Lord ! 


Forgive us, who live by Thy bounty, 
That often our lives are so bare 
Of the garlands of praise that should render 
All votive and fragrant each prayer. 
Dear Lord, in the sharpness of trouble 
We cry from the depths to the throne ! 
In the long days of gladness and beauty 
Take Thou the glad hearts as Thine own. 


O common are sunshine and flowers, 
And common are raindrop and dew, 
And the gay little footsteps of children, 
And common the love that holds true. 
So, Lord, for our commonplace mercies, 
That straight from Thy hand are bestowed, 
We are fain to lift up our thanksgivings— 
Take Lord, the long debt we have owed ! 


MARGARET E. Sanester, “On the Road Home.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD 
UPON CHRISTIANITY. 

CHRISTIANITY can never be wholly what it 
was intended to be, nor can it fully illustrate its 
own spiritual laws until there is an universal 
regeneration of society,—a regeneration which 
can come only through its influence.* Every 
Christian society which comes into antagonism 
with the world and its systems of evil becomes 
somewhat changed thereby ; it adapts itself to 
the people it works among. The man who 
would open his doors to let the heat from his 
furnace go out and warm the outside world will 
also find that the temperature of his own 
dwelling is thereby lowered, and he suffers no 
loss only when the general temperature is every- 
where the same as within his own home. The 
Christian Church has in every age had its 
standard affected by the people whom it reached. 
The early Christian society at Jerusalem, after 
the day of Pentecost, soon felt a reactionary 


*See “' God in His World,” page 229. 
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influence from the Jewish society with which it 
was everywhere surrounded. Paul gathered 
churches throughout the great cities of Asia, 
Greece, and Rome, but these churches in large 
measure adapted themselves to the peculiar 
characteristics of the life and customs of the var- 
ious cities. Christianity civilized the barbarians, 
but the barbarians had a decided influence in 
changing Christianity, until it could hardly 
have been recognized as the Christianity of 
Christ. In the same way society is constantly 
reacting upon the church which acts upon it, 
and every church which exerts a wide influ- 
ence, gradually finds its character and idea 
changing as a result of the reaction of the peo- 
ple it works among and aims to win to itself. 
But were society once completely won to Christ, 
and regenerated through the leavening power of 
His life and truth, this great difficulty would 
be removed, and Christianity would at once 
show itself universally to be the marvellous, 
beneficent power it now is in the lives of a few,— 
the invigorating sap making the whole human 
vine bear its true fruit, and the Divine plan for 
the world could be worked out unhindered. 
The progress of truth would no longer, as now, 
be thwarted by a constantly-exerted influence to 
make Christianity conform with the ideas of the 
world, and fit its standard to the tastes of those 
who are following the Master afar off, if at all. 

A problem which confronts every church 
organization is how to keep its spiritual state 
and standard at the highest mark, and yet 
effectively influence the various classes of 
society, and constantly add them to its mem- 
bership. - If the spiritual life declines, if the 
standard of faith and practice lowers, the power 
decreases, and the whole tone of Christianity 
suffers thereby. On the other hand, if the 
whole concern is to maintain the lofty truths 
untouched with alloy or tarnish, there is dan- 
ger that the unspiritual, weak, wayward, and 
sore-tempted people all about will be neglected, 
for fear that their influence would have a low- 
ering tendency on the standard of the church. 
It seems to us of supreme importance that our 
ideas remain high, that our conception of 
Christian truth be as noble as revelation war- 
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rants, and our faith as spiritual as it ought to 
be, but that we “bate no jot” in zeal and 
effort to bring the world to our point of vision, 
that we keep before us the irresistible trans- 
forming power of Christ, the possibilities that 
are in every person made in the Divine image, 
the insufficiency of a mere passive belief, the 
necessity of living up to all the light that is 
given, no matter how it may come. Friends in 
the past have set their standard regardless of 
the inconsistencies of society and the churches, 
Whatever the Spirit revealed or Revelation de- 
clared to be God’s will or His requirement, 
they have accepted as the truth to be pro- 
claimed and maintained, however it might fail 
to harmonize with the views and practices of 
the world in which they. lived. The question 
which now confronts us is whether we can still 
live up uncompromisingly to all God requires 
us to be, and yet be the power we ought to be 
upon the world. 


THE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 


In the time of controversy, when every phase 
of belief is open to attack, and in time of perse- 
cution, when the assertion of belief or the refusal 
to concur in practices which are generally ap- 
proved are likely to bring suffering, dishonor 
and perhaps martyrdom, all men are careful to 
examine the foundations of their faith, and to 
be ready to give a reason for the hope that is in 
them. When a period of freedom and full 
toleration succeeds, and no one is forced to 
square his faith by a rigid standard, there is a 
tendency to grow lax, to allow the belief to 
become vague and undefined. This condition 
of laxity and vagueness in religious belief 
makes it possible for any one with a brilliant 
mind to carry a multitude away with him into 
error, and just this has more than once weakened 
our Society and largely defeated its usefulness. 
So soon as there is’ a tendency to neglect to 
consider any special truths important, and to 
drift aimlessly, waiting for something to 
develop, the drifting is likely to be in danger- 
ous directions. People with no vital faith and 
no aggressive spirit are pretty certain finally to 
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dwindle away, or to be led away by the “lo 
here’s, and lo there’s.” A man with his hands 
full of work and his mind employed is not only 
accomplishing what he is laboring for, but he 
is also escaping the influences, which the un- 
employed always feel, to go into schemes which 
are futile and often disastrous and criminal. 
It is not much different in the realm of religious 
faith and life. No man of normal character is 
ever in peaceful poise of soul until his faith is 
clear and definite, and if he fails to employ his 
thought with a noble belief he will soon find 
himself led away after will-o-the-wisps which 


often seem like real lights. The time never 


comes when it is safe to leave our religious | 


faith to shape itself according to circumstances, 
and there are many reasons just now why it 
behooves each of us to consider well where we 
stand, and why we believe as we do. 
“Stand still, my soul, in the silent dark 
I would question thee, 


Alone in the shadow drear and stark 
With God and me!” 


A PRIZE ARTICLE. 


In order to encourage our members to con- 
sider definitely the faith they hold and the 
reasons for belonging to this religious Society 
rather than some other branch of the church, it 
has been proposed that a prize be offered for 
the best essay on the subject, “ Why I am a 


Friend.” A friend who has felt a special con- 
cern in this particular direction now makes the 
definite offer of a prize of fifty dollars for the 
best essay on this subject sent to the editor of 
FRreNnpDs’ Review before Ninth month Ist. 
The judges will be announced later, but they 
will be men of undoubted judgment and im- 
partiality. It is expected that the writers will 
thoroughly inform themselves of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Quakerism, and set them 
forth in such a way that the article would be a 
suitable document not only for distribution 
among Friends, but a clear declaration to the 
world of the importance of our principles and 
testimonies, our practices and views of religious 
life and work. No limit will be set for the 
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length of the article, but it must be sufficiently 
long to present the various points clearly and 
forcibly, while it would be more valuable 
not too long to be attractive to the general 
reader. It is especially hoped that the younger 
members of the Society may be induced to study 
the history of Friends and become thoroughly 
acquainted with their past and their present. 
Four months will be sufficient time for the 
necessary amount of study and thought, and we 
shall hope that many articles will be written 
not so much to secure the prize as to define the 
reasons for continuing in membership with 
Friends. 


FORMS. 


Forms of church work may not inaptly be 
compared to clothing, and in a certain sense 
should be regarded in the same light. Cloth- 
ing does not create life, but in climates like ours 
may in a broad sense be considered essential to 
its continuance and its usefulness. Apart from 
the question of property, clothing prevents un- 
due waste of the heat of the body, and enables 
us to face conditions of weather which would 
otherwise greatly diminish or even destroy 
our vital powers. Even more necessary 
than clothes are for the natural body, is the 
presence of a certain amount of form in a body 
ef believers banded together for mutual support 
and the advance of righteousness. To rebel 
against this is to destroy all association except 
of the loosest kind. To accept the necessity of 
a certain amount of method and to be loyal to 
each other in method as well as in feeling means 
a great increase of power. In its proper place 
such form assists in binding together the differ- 
ent members, and also, as clothing does, to 
retain the warmth of spiritual life in the body 
and enable it successfully to face the chill of 
worldliness or the tempests of opposition that 
would otherwise threaten to overwhelm it. 
This is not a fancy sketch, but reality, and 
abundantly proved by experience. The very 
great help realized from regular attendance at 
meetings for worship, or from following per- 
sistently some line of united Christian work, is 
too well known to require more than a passing 
allusion. Not only this, but few can have 
failed to observe the strength and hope that is 
imparted when one realizes that one is a mem- 
ber of an aggressive united organization with 
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well defined aims and methods, and the dis- 
couragement that is felt when the contrary is 
the case. Those therefore who are indifferent 
to these things, and disposed to decry every- 
thing of the kind wherever the form used 
interferes with them, should pause before adopt- 
ing revolutionary proceedings ; lest the result 
of their efforts be disintegration. 

Qn the other hand, forms, like clothing, 
cannot give life. We speak of a blanket as 
something that is very warm. But the phrase 
is not correct. There is really no warmth in 
it at all. It is simply a non-conductor of heat. 
Of two pieces of the same blanket one may be 
used to keep a man from freezing, and another 
to keep ice from melting. In the same way 
there is no warmth in a form, however good. 
A form may conserve life and render it more 
available for good, but it may equally well 
serve to keep together an organization which 
has lost its life. 

The attention, therefore, is to be turned to 
life of the body primarily. Is not the body 
more than raiment? Yet we are not to say 
that because the form is secondary it is nothing. 

In many ways, of course, the illustration 
does not hold. Our raiment, though essential, 
is artificial. It is something belonging to us, 
but not part of us. The forms that have grown 
up around a living organization, which is really, 
in a true sense, an organism, are not like clothes, 
to be put on or off at will. They are, or have 
beenl, living parts of the body. Those that 
have fulfilled their usefulness may be dropped 
off, as something that has become dead. But 
such changes are not to be undertaken care- 
lessly. Ifthe form be not really a dead one, 
but one only that appears so, to take it away 
may involve serious injury to the organism. In 
such matters we are not tailors, but surgeons. 
New forms also may and must be adopted. 
But thesame wisdom is required here. We 
are notto don them as we might a hat, because 
others under different circumstances have found 
them satisfactory. If they are to be of per- 
manent value they must be developed and not 
simply adopted. They must accord with the 
principle of action of the body at large, or they 
will act as an irritant and even life destroyer, 
rather than as a means for the new and health- 
ful development of the body. In all cases we 
should aim at simplicity, lest the life should be 
smothered out. 

We must all admit the difficulty of always 
rightly judging between what is best to be re- 
tained and what cut off; what accepted and 
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what refused. A quiet mind before the Lord, 
a patience with the opinions of others, a re- 
fraining from ill-considered action and a willing- 
ness to accept what may seem to be a sacrifice 
of immediate success for the sake of future 
strength and progress, will, I believe, go far to 
keep us in the right path. The principle also 
holds, that if an organization is to flourish it 
must do so in accord with its underlying princi- 
ples. If it does not act in accord with these, 
then death or revolution must result. 
RicHarp H. Tuomas. 
Steamship Germanic, Fourth month 5th, 1894. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF YEARLY 
MEETINGS.—No. 3. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Coneluded.) 

Frrenps have been charged with under- 
valuing education, but there is little ground for 
the charge. George Fox in the early days of 
his ministry recommended the establishment of 
an extensive school near London for the pur- 
pose of instructing both sexes “ in all things 
civil and useful im creation.” In the Tenth 
month of 1683, one year after the Friends 
landed in the colony, a school was begun in a 
dwelling-house made of pine and cedar planks, 
in which Enoch Flower “ taught scholars to 
read for four shillings a quarter, to write for 
six,—diet, lodging, washing and schooling 
being ten pounds the whole year.” A public 
school was established in Philadelphia in 1689 
with the famous George Keith, who became 
such a source of trouble to Friends, as its first 
teacher. This school was incorporated - by 
charter in 1697, and four years later William 
Penn confirmed it by another charter, in the 
preamble of which it is declared that ‘‘ the pros- 
perity and welfare of any people depend in 
great measure upon the good education of the 
youth, and their early introduction in the prin- 
ciples of true religion and virtue.” We need 
hardly say that this school has continued until 
the present, and has never been a greater power 
and influence than to-day. The subject of a 
guarded religious and literary education ex- 
clusively for members of the Society of Friends 
was seriously considered in the Yearly Meeting, 
and in 1746 monthly meeting schools were 
especially encouraged ; thirteen years later a 
definite plan was proposed for establishing a 
boarding school with an elaborate course of 
studies. For various reasons it did not become 
a reality until after Friends in England had 
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made a successful effort in 1779 to found a 
Yearly Meeting School at Ackworth. This 
quickened the zeal of American Friends, and 
in 1799 a boarding school for both sexes was 
opened at Westtown. Many thousand children 
of Friends have been educated in this institu- 
tion, and it has had a marked influence upon 
the Yearly Meeting under whose management it 
is. 

Friends have always treated the Indians as 
possessed of equal rights with themselves, and 
from the day of the memorable treaty under 
the elm at Shackamaxon, where William Penn, 
unarmed and with every token of good-will 
and friendship, met the tribes and spoke to 
them of brotherhood and love, until the present, 
Friends of Philadelphia have felt a deep inter- 
est in the highest welfare of these original 
inhabitants. For seventy years they have 
carried on a successful and valuable school for 
the education of the Indians on the New York 
Reservation at Tunesassa, where they aim to 
prepare them to live worthy lives and to sup- 
port themselves. 

Friends found slavery an institution in 
all the colonies south of Rhode Island when 
they settled here. Fox first saw negro 
slaves in 1671, when he was visiting in Bar- 
badoes, and his heart was very much touched 
for them. It is also very evident that William 
Penn lamented the custom of enslaving and 
owning human beings, and it was absolutely 
inconsistent with the principles and spirit of 
Quakerism. But during the early settling of 
the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, there was a 
great need of farm laborers, and partly from 
ignorance of the bad and sinful side of slavery, 
and partly from smothering the humane instincts 
which cried out against it, the custom crept in 
among Friends. Although slavery among 
Friends was of exceedingly mild form, yet 
there were not wanting tender consciences that 
cried out against it. So early as 1688 a few of 
the German Friends, among whom was Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, “ the Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” 
bore an uncompromising protest against the 
evil, and sent an address on the subject to their 
monthly meeting, declaring that “it makes an 
ill report that the Quakers do handle men as 
they would handle cattle.” The monthly meet- 
ing referred the subject to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and this meeting feeling that the subject 
was “of too great weight for them to determine,” 
sent it to the Yearly Meeting, but for once 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting failed to bear its 
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testimony and “adjudged it not to be proper 
for this meeting to give a positive judgment in 
the case.” 

From this time on the subject was ever pres- 
ent and constantly came before the Yearly 
Meeting for consideration, and the light in- 
creased, until the time was ripe for the mild 
but persistent influence of John Woolman : 


“ For, ere Pastorius left the sun and air, 
God sent the answer to his life-long prayer, 
The child was born beside the Delaware, 


Who, in the power a holy purpose lends, 
Guided his people unto nobler ends, 
And left them worthier of the name of Friends.” 


In 1743 a query was’ adopted asking if 
Friends were careful not to encourage the im- 
portation of negroes, or to buy them after im- 
ported. Twelve years later it was the “ sense 
and judgment” of the meeting that all who 
bought slaves should be dealt with, and the 
sentiment continued to grow until the Society 
grappled with the question of holding as well 
as of buying. The latest record that notices 
any slaves being held by members of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting is in 1781. No 
sooner were the hands of Friends clean of the 
iniquity than they turned their whole force 
against the evil in this country. The record 
in this movement is a noble one, though their 
method of freeing the slaves was not pursued. 


“They prayed for love to loose the chain, 
’*Twas shorn by battle’s ax in twain.” 


When the millions of ignorant, helpless 
freedmen were thrown upon society, they again 
took up their cause, and have faithfully devoted 
themselves to the work of elevating this unfor- 
tunate and long-suffering race: This Yearly 
Meeting has, in every period of its history, 
produced notable and influential characters, 
men of deep religious experience, clear judg- 
ment, excellent executive ability, a rare type of 
Christian citizen. While generally not drawn 
into political or national affairs, they have had 
great influence in the business development of 
the city, as well as in the foundation and ad- 
vance of the great institutions of the city and 
state. 

Unaffected by outside influences, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting would have probably re- 
mained a united body, in close accord and 
sympathy, for they have not produced among 
themselves leaders of disintegrating views and 
tendencies. 
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The first man to cause uneasiness and break 
the harmony was George Keith, a Scotchman. 
His so-called apostasy is hard to explain, for 
he had been one of the pillar apostles of 
Quakerism; Friends have generally charged 
him with pride and self-seeking, but it is quite 
probable that his early training in Presbyterian 
faith exerted a great influence over him, es- 


pecially after the strong counter-influence of | 


George Fox’s personality was removed. At 
any rate he wrought havoc among Friends in 


apostasy was in slighting the doctrine of the 
Christ within, and in over-estimating what may 
be called the ritualistic side of Christianity. 
The second and much more disastrous separation 
occurred in 1827. This is not the place to tell 
again the story of this painful division. 


Elias Hicks and those who followed him went | 


to the opposite extreme from George Keith, | and in 1857 so much internal difference of 


and found their all-sufficient hope and salvation | 


in the Light within. In the heat of the contro- 


wide chasm was opened between the two parties, 


of the Gospel, and charging the other with per- 
version of the truth and a disregard of the 
essentials of Christian salvation. 


the Society property. 
than half the members were with those who 
lamentable one. The fact that those who sepa- 
their faith other than their belief in the univer- 
sality of a Light within man which, faithfully 
lived up to, brings man naturally to the highest 
state which he is able to attain, makes it pos- 
sible for persons of very widely varying views 
to come together under a common name, but the 
essential difference between them and _ the 
main body of Friends is in a divergence of view 
regarding the Divinity of Jesus Christ and the 
efficacy of His atonement, though probably 
most of the so-called Hicksites believe that God 
manifested Himself in Jesus Christ to a greater 
degree than in other any person, and that He 
was sinless. 

The division which resulted from the oppo- 
site points of view from which Joseph John 


Gurney and John Wilbur looked at the truth, | 


had its decided influence on Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting, though no division occurred in it. 
The vital point at issue was, it seems to us, 
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whether the Scriptures or the guidance of the 


| Spirit was to be taken as a primary source of 


truth, though in the controversy which arose 
the appeal was generally made to the writings 
of the early Friends, 

As early as 1835 Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing warned London Yearly Meeting that they 
were much concerned at views which some of 
the members of the latter meeting were spread- 


| ing. For ten years these views were protested 


Both claimed | 
the old name of “ Friends,” and both claimed | 


In many places more | 


| against in the annual epistle. 
Philadelphia, setting up rival meetings in three | 
Quarterly Meetings, and for a short time a | the main body and the Wilburites, and after a 
rival Yearly Meeting. The main point of his | 
| ing decided to recognize the small body. 
| separation in Ohio came in 1854, and the so- 





In 1845 the sep- 
aration was made in New England between 


long investigation, Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
The 


called Hoyle branch of the Society,—those who 


| agreed with the views of Wilbur,—were recog- 
| nized, whereat the Yearly Meetings of Indiana, 


New York, North Carolina and Baltimore 
ceased their correspondence with Philadelphia, 


opinion appeared regarding the co-ordinate 


_ bodies with which Philadelphia should corre- 
versy much bitterness was engendered and a | spond that the compromise ground was taken 
| not to correspond with any other meeting. 
one branch standing for the fulness and entirety | 


This position has since been maintained, and 


| the rest of the Society has been deprived of the 


counsel and influence of this important body, 
while they in turn have suffered from being out 
of touch with the other meetings on this conti- 
nent and in Great Britain. As we have already 


_ said the meeting has many members of great 
separated, and the rent was a most sérious and | 


weight and influence, it has faithfully endeav- 


| ored to conserve the truth of primitive Quaker- 
rated have not formulated any statement of | 


ism, it has labored with tireless effort to relieve 
the burdens of the unfortunate, and to illustrate 
Christianity by practical deeds of kindness. 
There is a great diversity of view among its 
members, but there is a good degree of love, 
respect and forbearance, which makes the future 
auspicious. 





Society News. 


A LETTER just received from Silas Moon 





| dated Third mo. 18th, tells of his safe arrival 
| at his destination on Kake (or Kuprinoff) 


Island, Alaska. He was delayed for some 
weeks at Ft. Wrangel on account of the 
stormy weather. He was very kindly received 
by the Presbyterian Missionaries at Ft. Wran- 
gel, the superintendent taking him to his home, 
where he remained during his stay in the town. 
They showed him very great kindness in every 
way, for which we feel very greatful. While 
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at this place he met a native Kake from the 
Island (who is a policeman at Ft. Wrangel) ; 
he seemed much pleased that Silas Moon. is go- 
ing as a missionary to his people, offered to go 
with him, and. take him in his own private 
boat, as that part of the journey (eighty miles) 
must be made in private boat. While on this 
journey, Silas Moon writes they encountered a 
severe storm, which, had not the boat been in 
skillful hands, might have proved very serious. 
The natives received him very kindly. A delé- 
gation of twenty headed by their chief called on 
them the next day after arrival, and asked him 
to talk to them, which he did—through an in- 
terpreter,— telling them of God’s love for them, 
and Oregon Friends’ interest in them : they then 
told him they believed God sent him to them 
to help them out of darkness into light, and 
that it seemed to them Charles Edwards had 
come to life again, and now it would be all 
right, and their children would be. taught to 
live like white people, and they would build 
new houses and live better. They seem to 
have great love for Charles Edwards, and un- 
derstand something of their condition in dark- 
ness. Silas Moon writes he found the Govern- 
ment School House and living room just as he 
’ left it when there two years ago. The govern- 
ment has granted Oregon Friends the use of 
these buildings. If there are any missionary 
societies or individuals who wish to help in 
this good work of enlightening this darkened 
people by contributing of their means, it will 
be gratefully received. The same may be for- 
warded to the undersigned, sécretary of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee. Our missionaries 
receive no salary ; we simply pay their expenses 
and see they are provided for. Anything in 
the way of literature, picture books or cards 
which are instructive, will be of use. We 
shall be glad to answer any questions, or give 
any information which we are able to do, in 
regard to these people or the work for them. 
Mary E. K. Epwarps. 

Newberg, Oregon. 

IN a recent communication from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society at Allen’s Neck, Dart- 
mouth, Mass., we have the encouraging infor- 
mation that, even in the face of some obstacles, 
the spiritual life among its numbers is on the 
increase. From various causes the member- 
ship has been reduced until, at the present time, 
thirty-seven are enrolled as Active and eight as 
Associate members. The active membership 
seems to be especially interested in trying to 
bring its Associate members into Christian 
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fellowship. The presence in our Endeavor 
meetings of those who have not yet become 
Christians, and yet are willing to associate 
themselves with us in membership, is always 
gratifying, and we trust some good seed may be 
sown which shall early spring forth and yield 
an abundant harvest. 


RicnHarp H. THomas writes us that after 
an uneventful voyage, made in good time, they 
landed in Queenstown on the 5th of Fourth 
month. His present address is care of Isaac 
Braithwaite, Kendal, England. 


Hanna J. Battey, of Winthrop, Me., 
has been spending a week at Wenonah, N. J., 
and visiting friends in and about Philadelphia. 
She is editor, besides her other varied work, of 
the Pacific Banner, which has a circulation of 
three thousand. 


Hannan WHITALL SmirH has recently 
written a new book entitled, “ Every-Day 
Religion, or the common-sense teaching of the 
Bible.” It is published by Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co., N. Y. City. 


GeorGE M. WarRNER, of Germantown, is at 
present at Llandudno, Wales. This is a beau- 
tiful, restful place in the Northern part of 
Wales. : 


MarrHa B. THornton and George M. 
Jackson began a series of meetings at Walnut 
corner school-house, about 8 miles northwest of 
Portland, Jay Co., Ind., on the evening of 
Fourth month Ist., continuing fifteen days, 
with seventeen sessions ; result, forty requests 
for membership, mostly young married people ; 
about the same number of professed conversions 
and some renewals. There were two families 
already members, each residing about one and a 
half miles from where the meetings were held, 
making a list of between forty-five and fifty to 
begin with. Meetings will be held on alternate 
First-days by appointment, and on Fifth-day 
evenings, until a meeting-house can be erected. 
A building committee has been appointed, and 
steps will be taken at once to put up a house 
suitable for the community, about 28x40 feet. 
A Bible school has been organized with good 
prospects. 

At Olive Branch Monthly Meeting held 
Fourth month 7th, sixteen requests for member- 
ship were acted upon favorably: there are at least 
twenty-five others to come before the next meet- 
ing. : : 
i. J. Hunt, a minister of Portland (now of 
White Oak) Monthly Meeting, attended and was 
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largely wien in the miniatipy The billie 
was held at Balbec; will be held at Olive 
Branch next time. 


By consent of Winchester Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Ind. White Oak Monthly Meeting opened 
Fourth month 14th, and is composed of White 
Oak and Poling Preparative and the Friends at 
North Point (unorganized), and probably 
Geneva and Pleasant Valley Preparative, may 
be added. West Grove Preparative, two and 
one-half miles northeast of White Oak, is laid 
down and members attached to White Oak. 
This meeting is six miles south of west from 
Geneva, and twelve miles west of north from 
Portland, Ind. Should all the meetings men- 
tioned be attached there will be a membership 
of from 425 to 450. Standing committees 
were appointed on Temperance and Home 
Missions, and a committee to nominate officers 
for the monthly meeting, also trustees and 
overseers. The monthly meeting has but one 
recorded minister. John W. Pickett, Calvin 
Johnson and Lydia Ann Wright of the Quar- 
terly Meeting Committee were in attendance, 
also E. C .Thornton a minister, and others from 
Olive Branch Monthly Meeting. The monthly 
meeting will usually be held at White Oak, on 
the second Seventh-day in each month. E. C. T. 


WE give the following extract from a letter 
received from W. B. Jones, College Park, Cal. 
We had a most interesting meeting last First- 
day—Isaac Sharp with us for the last time ; 
our meeting house was well filled, Joseph Baker 
from London was unexpectedly with us, with a 
brother-in-law, also Joseph Davy, from the 
botanical department of Berkeley University, a 
very superior young Friend, who speaks in 
meeting, and comes endorsed by J. B. Braith- 
waite. We are highly favored here from time 
to time with choice spirits, who all seem to 
speak the same language and mind the same 
things, heavenly things and things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. I. Sharp’s sermon a 
week ago was a remarkable one in many 
respects, so clear and forcible; his text and 
theme, “God is love.” J. Baker followed, quoting 
the words, “ For I know the thoughts that I 
think towards you, saith the Lord ; thoughts of 
peace, and not of evil, to give you an expected 
end.” His discourse was full of loving thoughts 
and well-chosen words. J. Davy expressed a 
few earnest words. A cousin of Joel Bean’s 
visiting.him from Ohio offered prayer as did 

' Joel Bean, and our father B. H. Jones made a 
few closing remarks in a touching manner. 
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"Thus ended a very impressive season of web 
And indeed to-day it was no less so, although 
we felt on coming together rather stripped, 
missing the dear aged form of I. Sharp, who 
has so often cheered and comforted us with his 
presence. To-day we had various offerings 
from young and old, and Joel Bean was led 
to unfold to us ina most clear and spiritual way 
the last supper of our Blessed Lord with his 
disciples as they sat around looking unto him in 
waiting expectancy, closing with words like 
these ; that it is unto Jesus alone we must now 
look for strength and nourishment and every 
good thing, and every time we come together in 
spiritual communion we may partake of the 
body and blood of Christ anew with him in 
his kingdom. 


Lonpon MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS, 4th mo. 
6th.—The revised Memorial to the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Armenian Christians was 
adopted. It was stated that the condition of 
these people in the hands of the Turkish officials 
is deplorable and shocking. Certificates on 
behalf of Richard H. and Anna B. Thomas 
were read, and a warm welcome was accorded to 
our dear Friends. Friends’ Provincial School, 
Ulster, is about to celebrate its hundreth anni- 
versary. A request was read from the superin- 
tendent for the loan, for the occasion, of some 
MSS. in possession of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, relating to the history of Friends in Ire- 
land. Gough’s History, in four volumes, was . 
left incomplete, but with materials for a fifth 
volume. These papers, after a long search, 
have been traced to Devonshire House. The 
request was freely granted. Our Friends of 
Minden are in trouble because of their refusal 
to take an oath. Early in the century King 
Frederick William III. granted an indemnity 
from oaths to the Quakers in his dominions, 
but they seem to have neglected to get his order 
registered in the Statute Book. Moreover the 
court before which they are now cited, viz., 
Lippe, is beyond the boundary of the former 
kingdom of Prussia. Our Friends have already 
been put to a large expense, and are now threat- 
ened with imprisonment. They have drawn up 
a memorial to the Emperor, some London 
Friends have done the like, and both documents 
have been placed in the hands of George Bun- 
sen, who has presented them to the Minister. 
The trial will come on hearing next month. 
A report was read from Friends in Norway ; 
they ask for sympathy and help in their declin- 
ing condition. 
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The Enternational Lesson. 
SECOND QUARTER. 


Lesson VIII. Fifth month 20th, 1894. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MOSES. 
Exodus 2: 1-10, 
GOLDEN TExt.—I will deliver him and honor him.—Ps. 91: 15. 


THE pefiod covered by the present lesson is 
forty years. According to the most usual 
chronology, 1571 B.C. is the date of the birth 
of Moses. The sceng of the episode described 
was almost without doubt the city Zoar, as the 
Hebrews called it, or Tanis, as the Greeks 
called it, not very far from the mouth of the 
Suez canal. In order to reduce the numbers of 
the Israelites Pharaoh had ordered that all the 
male infants should be cast into the river. 
This decree does not- seem to have been en- 
forced a great while. It is not unlikely the 
daughter of Pharaoh may have had something 
to do with putting a stop to it. At any rate 
we hear no more of it. 

Ex. 2: 1.—Of the house of Levi. Amram 
(Ex. 6: 18, 20); a wife. Jochebed (Num, 26: 


59.) House of Levi, a descendant of Levi. 
2. Ason. Aaron was three years older than 
Moses (Ex. 7: 7) and Miriam (Ex. 15: 20) 


about nine. Goodly. ‘“Exceedingly fair” 
(Acts 7: 20). She kept him in the house. 
From Hebrews it appears that his father took 
part in the concealment, and both had faith in 
God. (Heb. 11: 23). They held to the re- 
ligion of their forefathers. 

3. And when she could no longer hide him. 
It is not related why. Possibly the secret had 
somehow leaked out ; perhaps there was a house 
visitation by inspectors. An ark. A box or 
a basket. The bulrush was the papyrus plant, 
which grows as high as fifteen feet ; from its 
pith was made the paper used by the Egyptians 
and later by the Greeks and Romans; our 
word paper comes from it. Slime and pitch. 
Mineral pitch or bitumen, probably the same 
article in a hard and in a melting state. The 
flags were the-smaller rushes or weeds. The 
river’s brink. The branch of the Nile on which 
the city of Zoar was built. This was safe, be- 
cause crocodiles were not and are not now 
found there. 

4, His sister. There is no reason for doubt- 
ing that this was Miriam. Afarof. To avoid 
suspicion. To wit. To know, to see. 

5. And the daughter of Pharaoh. Recent 
discoveries show that she was the sister of the 
ruling Pharaoh at this time, Rameses II., and 
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afterwards, as was not uncommon in Egypt, his 
wife. Her name was Neferari; the incident 
must have taken place while she was unmarried, 
as otherwise the fact of her being Pharaoh’s 
wife would undoubtedly have been mentioned. 
To wash herself. To bathe (Rev. Ver.) The 
monuments show that this was no unusual cus- 
tom in Egypt. The women of ancient Egypt - 
were unrestrained in their movements, and quite 
different from the modern women. As this 
river was free from crocodiles it would be safe 
to bathe in it. Her maidens were doubtless 
persons of rank, while her maid was a servant. 
“The habits of the princess, as well as her 
character, must have been well known to the 
mother of Moses, and probably decided her “ 
choice of the place.” —Cook. 

6. Compassion. One of the cardinal virtues 
among the Egyptians, and a true womanly feel- 
ing under such circumstances. One of the 
Hebrews’ children. A most natural inference. 
The fair complexion would make it certain. 

7. Then said his sister. Miriam had her 
share of the ability of the family. If the thought 
was not wholly her own, she was able to carry 
Hebrew women. 
It was most unlikely that any Egyptian woman 
would have undertaken such a task. 

8. Called the child’s mother. We can imagine 
the joy of the mother at the success of her ex- 
periment—of the quick answer to her faithful 
trust in God. 

9. Take this child. We can hardly think 
that the princess did not see that it was the 
child’s mother who came, but if she had taken 
a fancy to the baby, what better nurse could be 
found? The child was now under the protec- 
tion of Pharaoh’s daughter and would be safe. 
Though nothing is said, the whole narration 
implies this. Wages. She was doubly paid— 
the wages for service and the privilege of nurs- 
ing and training her son (Acts 7: 21, 22.) 

10. And the child grew, and she brought him 
unto Pharaoh’s daughter. Weare not informed 
at what age Moses was taken to the princess, 


‘but it was not until he was old enough to have 


been deeply impressed with the principles of the 
religion of his parents, in which he must have 
been carefully and anxiously instructed. 

Her son. A member of her family—adopted ; 
(Acts 7: 21) he became a partaker of all the 
privileges which such a position carried with it. 
When it is remembered that at this time the 
Egyptians were the most highly civilized nation 
of the world, how great the opportunities were 
can be estimated. Moses. The Hebrew inter- 
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pretation of the name is given in the text. The 
name itself is of Egyptian derivation, and the 
exact meaning is disputed. Tradition states 
that his parents had named him Joachim, but 
there is no Biblical authority for the statement. 
There is no other person in the Bible bearing 
the name of Moses. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. “ There can be no greater blessing in this 
world than to have a mother who believes God 
and is not afraid of the King’s commandment.” 
— Pentecost. 

2. God works often through seemingly un- 

. important circumstances. An apparently chance 
stroll along a river’s bank by an Egyptian 
princess was fraught with momentous conse- 
quences. 

3. A little girl eight or nine years old was 
made an instrument in God’s hands of accom- 
plishing great good. 

4. The mother of Moses “through faith ” 
did what she did. 

5. Often what to our human vision appears 
to be the place of danger is the place of safety. 

6. Again through the Gentiles God worked 
out His plans. Moses was saved by the 
Egyptian princess, brought up by her and was 
learned in all the wisdom of a Gentile nation. 
Through this education he was qualified to be- 
come a great leader of men and a mighty in- 
strument in the Lord’s hands. 


FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


THERE are traces in the Old Testament of 
some lost books, which were, when our canoni- 
cal books were written, regarded as highly 
valuable. ; 

A trace of one of these appears in Numbers 
21: 14. A quotation is there made from it. 
It was entitled the “Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah.” Our English version, however, 
here as elsewhere translate Jehovah, Lord. 
From the quotation made, it appears that it was 
a book of poetry. The wars of Jehovah were 
wars fought in his name. Every Israelitish 
warrior went forth in the name of his God, just 
as every Assyrian warrior went forth in the 
name of Assur. ‘To those who fought them all 
wars in ancient times were sacred wars. In 
the book of the wars of Jehovah, some of these 
early wars waged in Jehovah’s name were cele- 
brated in song. A passage in this book made 
mention of the boundaries of Moab, and has 


been quoted in Num. 21, in proof of a histori- ' 








cal statement there made. All the rest of the 
book, except this one statement, has been lost. 

In the same chapter there is another very 
interesting poetical quotation. It is taken 
from the Moshalim, a name which our English 
versions translate “those who speak in Pro- 
verbs ”——a rendering which is probably wrong. 
The quotation here made is not a proverb. 
Moreover in the seventy-eighth Psalm the 
Psalmist declares that he will open his mouth in 
a mashal, presumably the sort of poem the 
Moshalim would write, and goes on to recount 
in poetic form, scenes from the history of Israel. 
It seems likely therefore that the moshalim cele- 
brated prominent historical events in song, and 
that from one of their poems a quotation is 
made in the book of Numbers. Whether their 
poems in the early times were written or were 
orally transmitted we do not know. This is 
the only reference made to them. 

Another poetic work quoted in the historical 
books of the Old Testament is the “ Book of 
Yashar,” spelled “Jashar” by our English 
Bibles. A quotation is made from this in 
Joshua 10: 12, 13, and another in I. Samuel 
1: 19-27. The word “Yashar” means 
“just” or “upright.” The quotations made 
from the book refer, the one to Joshua, and the 
other to Saul and Jonathan, being David's 
lament over those princes. The title and the 
subject matter therefore both suggest that the 
book was made up of poems on the great his- 
toric characters’ of Israel. It was not com- 
pleted until after the reign of David. Could 
we recover it, many another prominent figure 
of ancient Israelitish life would become known 
to us in the sweet strains of Hebrew lyrics, but 
it has been hopelessly lost, except the small 
fragments of it preserved for usin the Bible. 

G. A. B. 


REPORT OF THE EARNEST 
WORKERS. 


As we look back over the records of our 
little band of earnest workers, we are glad to 
feel that some good, however slight. has been 
accomplished by our efforts, and some people 
have been made happier by them. 

During the past year the interest in our 
society, which at one time appeared to be flag- 
ging, has been revived, and we have no reason 
to feel discouraged as we review our work since 
our last annual meeting. 

We have been glad to add several new names 
to our list during the year, so that we have now 
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an active membership of thirty-seven, with an 
average attendance at the meetings of nineteen. 
Two members, we are sorry to say, have 
resigned. 

Our last annual meeting was held at Friends’ 
Institute rooms, Third month 13, 1893. At 
that time the election of officers for the year took 
place, resulting in the appointment of C. Wil- 
fred Conard for President; Mary E. Ogden, 
vice-president ; Hannah W. Ogden, Secretary ; 
A. Merritt Taylor, treasurer; and Arthur 8S. 
Garrett assistant treasurer. 

The Paper Committee, consisting of Emily 
B. Stokes, Katherine T. McCollin, Anna M. 
Shinn, Howard W. Taylor, J. Harvey Borton, 
and Albert H. Savey, has taken charge of a 
great many magazines and papers during the 
year. These have been sent to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital box, Home of Industry, 
Philadelphia College Settlement, Seamen’s 
Mission, Howard Association for women 
prisoners, a missionary center in California, 
Mary Dickson, and EmilyBlair in South Caro- 
lina, and to private families in several states. 

Our energies have been directed to home 
rather than to foreign missionary work this 
year, as there has been so much suffering and 
need all around us, and we have had the satis- 
faction of seeing the result in the increased hap- 
piness of some of our fellowmen. 

After taking care of our ward, Tijuja Earn- 
est, in Hoshangabad, India, ever since the be- 
ginning of the society in 1883, we are about to 
sever our connection with her, as she no longer 
needs our help. Our annual subscription of £5 
was sent at the usual time, but we learned that 
Tijuja will be able to support herself by teach- 
ing after this year, so we shall not send the 
money again. 

After considerable discussion, it was decided 
not to take up any new foreign work for the 
present ; but a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate fields for mission work, with a view to 
undertaking the support of another child in 
place of Tijuja. This committee has from time 
to time reported the result of its inquiries, but 
the subject is still under consideration by the 
society. 

In the Tenth month a relief committee was 
appointed for the purpose of aiding any needy 
cases which might come under its notice. 
Twenty dollars has been placed in the hands of 
this committee, and through its instrumentality 
several people have received much needed help. 

At Christmas time a committee of five visited 
eight poor families in the city with a view to 
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ascertaining some of their needs. To these 
people were given clothing, food, and fuel, part 
of which was donated, and part purchased by 
the committee. Altogether the sum of $22.21 
was spent in Christmas work. 

During the year we have been sending money 
to a little girl named Carrie Griffen, at Aiken, 
S.C. Five dollars per year pays for her tui- 
tion in the Schofield school, and as her parents 
are very poor we have sent five dollars addi- 
tional for clothing for her. We have received 
good accounts of her from the principal of the 
school. 

Rufus King spoke to us very pleasantly at 
one of our meetings, and at another Miss De 
Broen of Paris gave us an account of the Bell- 
ville Mission which she established among the 
communists of Paris. Ten dollars was given 


as a slight help to her in her good work. 

Although we feel that the past year has not 
been entirely without result, surely we can 
make the coming one still better, that at its 
close we may have a record of much good work, 
faithfully and earnestly done. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT 
RECALLED. 


BY W. 8. HARWOOD. 


THE visit of the Foreign Commissioners of 
the World’s Fair to the great wheat reservoir 
of America, the Red River Valley, August 
24th-30th, was a singularly interesting one. 
There were in the party representatives of 
twenty-eight nations of the world, under the 
direction of Mr. Wm. E. Curtis, of the Latin- 
American department of the Exposition. The 
party visited many towns and cities en route, 
and reached the focal point of their journey on 
August 29th. 

The object of this trip was not to provide an 
entertaining junket, but to give to the nations 
of the world, through their representatives, 
personal contact with the mills which grind the 
flour for so largea portion of the race, and with 
the fields which produce the grain to feed the 
hungry maws of the mills. There were in the 
party representatives of prominent Continental 
newspapers, who are to prepare letters for their 
publications on the wheat industry ; and sever- 
al of the nations sent men who are attached to 
some department of agriculture. The members 
of the party were remarkably intelligent men, 
who were not only given a royal American 
welcome, but who were afforded an opportunity 
to gain vastly in their store of knowledge. . . . 
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Statistics are dry at best and as apt. to be 
misleading as otherwise, and yet it may be of 
interest to note, in passing, that on the wheat 
fields of North and South Dakota and Minne- 
sota there were threshed out this year, according 
to the most careful of estimates of reliable ex- 
perts, fully 110,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

A large part of this great total comes from 
the valley of the Red River of the North, the 
valley which these representatives of the Old 
World found fruitful as the famed banks of the 
Nile. It seems assured that this valley, which 
is from twenty-five to thirty-five miles in width, 
was once the basin of a long, narrow, inland 
sea, from whose rich deposits the farmers of the 
region are reaping what seems to be a well- 
nigh never-failing crop of the most excellent 
wheat. 

The foreign representatives were lost in the 
labyrinths of amazement. . . . 

There were many banquets and receptions 
all along the line from Chicago to Neche and 
return. At these banquets there were eloquent 
addresses, sometimes delivered in faultless 
English, sometimes in a very broken and a very 
funny English, sometimes in the native tongue 
of some speaker who knew no English but 
whose words were interpreted by some ready 
friend. Two things were given marked em- 
phasis in many of the addresses. 

First, a hearty and cordial recognition of the 
greatness of the United States and her influence 
upon the rest of the world, and, second, the 
widespread and spreading sentiment that a 
day’s dawn is in sight when, whether you are 
in Russia, in Germany, in Italy or Spain, you 
shall be under the splendid egis of a constitu- 
tional form of government, some day to stand 
forth full panoplied in the royal robes of the 
Republic. 

And one more thing was received, whenever 
broached, with the most inspiring applause, 
that which was expressed by Professor Shopoff, 
of Bulgaria, when he said in ringing eloquence : 
“Would God that to-day the six million 
soldiers of Europe, fifty thousand of whom, I 
must own, are in Bulgaria, would drop the 
sword for the plow.” 

Whenever in any of the banquets or in any 
of the interesting international exchanges of 
opinions upon the train as it is sped through 
the beautiful land, whenever and wherever there 
was mention of arbitration and the death of 
war, there was the most unanimous and, I was 
almost moved to say, turbulent applause.—Jn- 


dependent. 
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REPORT OF THE FRIENDS’ FREED- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
YEAR 1893-94. 


THE schools that have reported to us this 
year are as follows : First-day 
School. 
142 

85 


Enrollment. 
13 


Christiansburg, Va. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Winston, Salem, N. C. 
Maryville, Tenn. 

La Pine, Alabama. 


112 

45 
258 
156 


155 
150 
784 532 

The last three of these will be noticed on our 
list now for the first time. To each of them 
there has been made a contribution sufficient to 
employ a teacher for the present year, and 
hence, under the rules of the Association, their 
condition is reported to it monthly on_ its 
printed forms. 

The school at Christiansburg closed on the 
31st of Fifth month last, and was re-opened 
upon the 2d of Tenth month, A satisfactory 
entertainment and commencement exercises 
marked its close. The conditions of the re- 
opening have been favorably reported on. The 
usual course of instruction in literary studies 
and the use of tools have been prosecuted, the 
latter with increasing interest. For several 
years the county has contributed $375 for the 
maintenance of the school during five months. 
Last autumn, after some correspondence with 
the county officials, followed by a personal in- 
terview at Christiansburg, the Instruction Com- 
mittee succeeded in having this sum raised to 
$500. The remainder of its expenses, includ- 
ing its maintenance during three months longer, 
have fallen upon your Association. Its late 
principal, having felt a call to duty in other 
labors more pecuniarily profitable, resigned his 
position at the close of the school, and other 
changes occurred in its staff of teachers, result- 
ing in an entire new corps. An active and 
careful correspondence was maintained by the 
chairman of your committee on instruction with 
the various applicants for the positions vacated. 
That he was able to select competent teachers 
from Southern schools speaks well for the pro- 
gress of education among a race which a gener- 
ation ago were in slavery. 

The present corps is constituted as follows : 
H. H. Thweatt, Alabama, Principal. 
Clarence A. Powell, Alabama, Assistant. 
Annie B. Page, Virginia, Teacher. 
Adelaide Abel,’ Philadelphia, Teacher. 
Clara Moore, Philadelphia, Teacher. 
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The total cost of these is less than $200 per 
month. Since the school has fallen under their 
guidance it has been visited by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Instruction, whose favorable 
report has been subsequently confirmed by 
letters from our well-known friend, Captain 
Charles 8. Schaefer. 

The Goldsboro Normal School closed on the 
18th of the Fifth month, and reopened on the 
11th of the Ninth month under a newly elected 
principal, R. S. Rives, a Methodist clergyman 
of that place. Our veteran teacher, Louise S. 
Dorr, commends him in her letters to us, which, 
as usual, are instructive and piquant, breathing 
the spirit of intelligent devotion to her work. 

The Winston-Salem School is a neighbor of 
our own old Salem School, and, as such, 
awakened our sympathy, but received no appro- 
priation from us. 

The Freedmens Normal Institute, Maryville, 
Tenn., founded by Yardley Warner ; taken off 
his hands by Indiana Yearly Meeting (when it 
became too heavy for him) ; transferred to New 
England Yearly Meeting ; was endowed as to 
its normal department, but remained dependent 
as to its general purpose upon a yearly appro- 
riation of $1,000 by that Meeting; with this 
sum reduced to $700, because of the death of 
five liberal Friends ; with its corps of teachers 
correspondingly reduced, and, therefore, sadly 
overworked, came to us in this enfeebled condi- 
tion, and asked for the support of another 
teacher. We, although far from full-handed, 
were touched by its appeal, and gave it $100. 
Hence its name in our report. 

The school at Lapine, Alabama, awakened 
the attention of our friend, David Heston, 
when traveling in that region. He found two 
teachers laboring jointly under very unusual 
disadvantages to maintain a school of about 
250, holding school partly in the woods under 
the trees and partly in an old building. near by. 
These young colored teAchers from the Tuskegee 
School give another instance to show how edu- 
cation is working among the blacks of the 
South. 

We trust such instances may tend to preserve 
for this erstwhile forlorn people that interest 
they awakened among Friends when first they 
become Freedmen,—an interest wide-spread 
and eloquently expressed by the following 
figures, which gather into one cluster the fruits 
of that love which has streamed from Friends 
everywhere towards the’ emancipated slave. 
Within the limits of the following Yearly 
Meetings (including sums sent them by Friends 


from abroad) the following amounts have been 
gathered together and expended upon Freed- 
men : 
Philadelphia, - = 
New York, 
New England, 
Indiana, - 
Ohio, - - 


Iowa, - 


$430,873 03 
149,251 86 
30,000 00 
850,000 00 
80,000 00 
10,000 00 


$1,004,124 89 

By a part of this expenditure ninety-nine 
schools for Freedmen were at one time main- 
tained, and four prominent institutions, South- 
land College, Arkansas; Maryville Institute, 
Tennessee ; Christiansburg School, Virginia ; 
Hobson Normal School, Iowa, are still sup- 
ported, besides various smaller schools. 

May it not be said that the Society of Friends 
has not forgotten the exhortation of George Fox 
concerning the negroes: “ When they go and 
are made free, let them not go away empty- 
handed.” 

It is the spirit.of these words that has been 
recently evoked by the disasters upon the Sea 
Islands, lying between Charleston and Savan- 
nah on the 8. C. coast. 

It has fallen to our lot to aid in alleviating 
this suffering. Shortly after the devastating 
cyclone last summer, word of the distress that it 
had occasioned amongst the colored people be- 
gan to reach us; so that correspondence with 
different persons likely to be able to give reli- 
able information in the matter was opened, and 
has been continued through the past six months, 
during which time considerable timely aid has 
been procured and forwarded by the agency of 
the Association. 

Reference being had to our treasurer’s re- 
port, it will appear that a special fund for this 
relief work has reached the sum of $2014.85. 

In addition to this, your Instruction Com- 
mittee, upon whom the care of the matter 
largely fell, have been able from time to time 
to assist in the collection and forwarding of a 
large amount of clothing both new and second- 
hand, and also in securing bedding, tools and 
seeds which have been distributed on the Sea 
Islands and the adjacent mainland. 

The two Friends of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings Committee, who visited the field of work 
early in the year, were able fully to confirm to 
us the advices that had reached us through 
correspondents, and since their visit, the chair- 
man of the Instruction Committee of your- 
beard, who spent. two weeks in and around 
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Beaufort visiting the sufferers on the islands 
and on the adjacent mainland, and in confer- 
‘ ring with all those through whom your funds 
had been spent, has returned, and as an eye-wit- 
ness is fully prepared to confirm the story of 
distress and the pressing need for aid which has 
existed since the 27th of last 8th month. 

Following the report as presented at the 
Annual Meeting, further verbal report was 
made, ineluding additional data and some inci- 
dent of the relief work on the S. C. coast. 
The meeting being favored with the presence 
of Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross, 
she kindly added to the testimony and import- 
ance of a continuation of the work. 








THE PROGRESS OF PEACE.* 
JAMES E. RHOADS. 5 


Ir is unnecessary in the presence of this Asso- | 


ciation to repeat the familiar arguments drawn 
from Scripture to show that the teachings, spirit 
and example of our Lord are at variance with 
the practice of war. But I wish to show that 
Christianity brought into history new concep- 
tions of life and duty, that these conceptions 
have slowly wrought changes in the social ideals 
and practices of Christendom, that they have, 
subdued terrible social evils, and are on their 
way, working through varied agencies, to put 
down war. 

War has been the chief occupation of man. 
All the older civilizations were based on war 
and slavery, a statement only to be slightly 
modified in the case of the Israelites. 

The Greek cities were the centres of small 
States, habitually at war with each other, and 

seldom united under one common ruler. To 
' make each State strong and successful in war 
was the first thought in the minds of Greek 
statesmen. The citizen had almost no rights 
as against the State ; he lived for the State, was 
educated for the State and was expected to con- 
sider it an honor to die for the State. In 
Plato’s ideal republic everything, the family, 
the individual, was to be sacrificed to the sup- 
posed welfare of the State. 

A recent able writer of the evolutional school 
has said, “Compared with ours even the 
noblest Greek ethics were of the narrowest 
kind ; and Greek morality at no period em- 
braced any conception of humanity.” 

The Romans lived for conquest, and organ- 
ized their public and private life first so as to 


An address delivered before the Philadelphia Peace Association 
at “Twelfth St., Fourth month 16th. 
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be efficient in war and then in the ruling of the 
conquered. It is true their contact with so 
many subdued peoples inspired the Romans 
with a dim sense of the brotherhood of man, a 
sentiment expressed by Cicero and by some 
others of the best of the stoics. When the 
noble words of Terence, “I am a man, and 
nothing that concerns a man do I deem a matter 
of indifference to me,” were spoken, the theatre 
resounded with applause. But the same audi- 
ence was as ready to applaud the gladiator who 
slew his antagonist for their amusement. 

The Hebrews were greatly in advance of all 
other peoples in the spirit and practice of true 
religion, and at an early period in their history 
it was said, “ Behold now, we have heard that 
the Kings of Israel are merciful Kings.” They 
had positive sentiments of humanity, and ap- 
pear to have abolished slavery. Yet the wars 
of the Maccabees and the frightful internecine 
strifes that attended the fall of Jerusalem show 
how little even the Jews had imbibed the spirit 
of ¥ 

If God permitted wars to be so universal 
among men, if they were sometimes overruled 
to the progress of mankind, if they called_ into 
exercise some of the most heroic and noblest 
sentiments of those who defended their homes, 
country and religion, war is not necessarily an 
unmixed evil. 

All this, however, gives emphasis to the pro- 
found change in religious and moral ideals 
ushered in by our Lord when he said, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” This “ king- 
dom of heaven” introduced a new era into his- 
tory. Whatever men had before known of 
true religion. was to be eclipsed by the new 
spiritual experience of believers in Him whereby 
they were born into the kingdom. 

He did not attempt suddenly to revolutionize 
society. He did not definitely forbid war. 
He did not ask the centurion, whose faith he 
commended, to abandon the - profession of a 
soldier. 

But He did reveal God as a Father of infin- 
ite tenderness, compassion and love. He 
showed this love as the law of His own life, he 
made it forever plain that a perfect man should 
feel, act and live under this law of love. He 
taught us that, forgiven freely for His sake, 
His followers should freely and perfectly for- 
give others. He thus laid down principles of 
conduct and life that strike at the root of all 
inijustice, violence and war. 

Man’s individuality was no longer to be 
merged in the existence of the State, but he 
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was invested with a personality of immortal 
dignity and worth. 

If the Dacian captive, ‘“ butchered to make a 
Roman holiday,” possessed indeed a nature, 
which, in its original purity, was so little lower 
than divine that the Word could assume that 
nature and become flesh, then the brutality of 
the dying Roman civilization must give place to 
the society softened and purified by so gracious 
' atruth. Ifthe believer in Christ is to arm 
himself with the same mind of self-sacrificing 
love that glowed in Him, then love unbounded 
is the law of life to every Christian. 

If the body of the believer is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, then the believer has power to 
live the new life, can purify himself even as his 
Lord is pure, can love his neighbor better than 
himself, and society could be made anew. Then 
there would follow a continual leavening of 
society by the leaven of the new kingdom of 
heaven, until the kingdoms of this world become 
the kingdoms of Christ. 

Mr. E. H. Lecky, in his “History of 
European Morals,” says, ‘‘ There has probably 
never existed on earth a community whose 
members were bound to one another by a deeper 
and purer affection, than the Christians in the 
days of persecution.” He asserts that the 
forces of the new religion were “ to stamp their 
influence on every page of legislation, and to 
direct the whole course of civilization for a 
thousand years.” 

We have no record of the views of the earliest 
Christians after the apostles as to the attitude 
believers should hold towards war, but as soon 
as the subject does emerge, we find the pre- 
vailing view to be that a Christian could not 
bear arms. .Some Roman soldiers upon con- 
version died for their faith in the Prince of 
Peace. Although later there was some diver- 
sity of judgment among Christians as to the 
unlawfulness of wars, such able leaders as 
Tertullian, Basil, Chrysostom and Jerome all 
taught that Christians could not engage in war. 

Within three centuries the spiritual forces of 
the new religion had abolished gladiatorial 
shows, the practice of hideous vices, and led 
the Emperor Constantine to confer “ upon the 
archbishops of the church the legal right to 
protect the weak, and to become arbitrators in 
civil cases,” * 

In the next seven centuries the church 
brought within its fold much of the old Roman 
world, together with the semi-barbarous hordes 
that had overrun Europe. With all its faults 





* Gesta Christi,” p. 85, 
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and errors, it had steeped these peoples in a 
sense of “ other-worldliness,”’ and of the inter- 
vention of God in human affairs. About the 
year 1000 it began to abolish private war, 
substituting. therefor arbitration, and the de- 
cision of private disputes by legal action in 
courts which represented the rule of the 
sovereign. 

About the fourteenth century the same leaven 
of the kingdom of heaven, the spirit of love, of 
human preciousness and equality before God, 
stamped out the system of slavery over the 
whole continent of Europe, but so silently was 
it done, it is hard now to discern at what date 
it was accomplished. 

Then came the Reformation. The media- 
tion of Saints and of the Virgin Mary was laid 
aside, and men were brought into more im- 
mediate contact with our Lord, so as to be im- 
bued still further with His Spirit and His 
teachings from the now opened Bible. 

The followers of Menno Simonis, a contem- 
porary of Luther and Melancthon, took up 
again the views of the early church that war 
was inconsistent with Christianity, and that 
our Lord, in disarming Peter, had forbidden 
His consistent disciples forever to take the 
sword. 

A century later the Friends seized the great 
truth of the conscious presence of Christ to 
every man and eminently to every believer, and 
that the Christian must be Christlike: Ever 
since the Friends and the Mennonites have up- 
held the banner of peace. 

But the deepening and softening of character 
wrought by the religion and kingdom of Christ 
have permeated the people of Christendom 
more and more. Though it had improved 
what was true and noble in chivalry, yet finally 
it abolished feudalism. This same spirit is now 
bringing in republicanism. It has set free 
men’s activities in commerce, in the arts, in 
education, science, and a wiser and wider states- 
manship. 

To-day it tends to lessen wars by extending 


| nationalities, so that vast populations of one 


kindred live at peace under one government. 
Witness united Germany, unified Italy, the 
Russian Empire, the British Empire, the States 
of this Union. 

The extension of peaceful commerce, a direct 
result of Christian altruism, justice, truthful- 
ness, trustworthiness and mental freedom, is 
binding nations together in common interests. 
It creates mutual acquaintance and respect, in- 
terdependence and helpfulness. 
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See how the recent commercial treaties be- 
tween Russia and Germany, and Russia and 
Austria are hailed as pledges of peace. 

The national and international federations of 
labor, although some injustice and selfishness 
appear in their principles and acts, are an in- 
direct product of Christian teaching as to the 
equality of men before God, of the dignity of 
labor, and that spirit of compassion towards 
the weak and less favored it inculcates. These 
federations have, therefore, become an agency 
on the side of international peace. The wage- 
earners see that it is folly for them to become 
food for the destructive weapons of modern 
warfare to gratify ambitious rulers. 

The diffusion of education aids the cause of 

Men who are trained to be thoughtful 
and well informed will more readily understand 
right national politics, and appreciate the bless- 
ings of peace. It is interesting to note that 
the evolution philosophy treats war as a relic 
of barbarism, a passing stage in the onward pro- 
gress of society, and one that precedes an indus- 
trial and peaceful era. 

The deep, vague, earnest and mighty feeling 
that pervades the hearts and minds of thought- 
ful men of our time and moves them “ with 
nobler and more generous ideas towards each 
other,” * is born of the spirit of Christianity, 
and tends to abate war. 

If it be, as described by Benjamin Kidd,+ “a 
tendency to strengthen and equip at the general 
expense the lower and weaker against the higher 
and wealthier classes of the community,” then 
it is on the part of the more favored classes a 
philanthropic, that is to say, a Christian ten- 
dency ; and will ultimately aid the cause of 


There is also a quickening of the consciences 
of rulers and legislatures in our day, the out- 
growth of Christian principles ; that makes 
them stand appalled before the responsibility 
of exposing their fellow-citizens to the horribly 
destructive engines for homicide devised by 
modern science. What else but this secret 
power of Christ in the conscience has withheld 
the nations of Europe for the last decade from 
the constantly expected outburst of war ? 

But the most effective agency now apparent 
to prevent wars, is international arbitration. 

First suggested by Grotius, I think, it was 
earnestly advocated by William Penn, and its 
use has been urged by many writers since. 

To England and the United States belongs 
the honor of having first put it into practice, 


** Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd, p. 219. +Pp. 204-5. 
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in the dispute about the St. Croix boundary 
one hundred years ago. 

Since then twenty-three nations have, in at 
least sixty-two cases, adjusted difficulties amic- 
ably. by this means. 

In 1891 a French statesman said no Euro- 
pean nation would again declare war against 
the United States, but would settle all ques- 
tions with our country by negotiations and 
arbitration. 

To President Grant and to the late Secretary 
Blaine honor is due, for the Alabama arbitra- 
tion, in the one case, and for the Pan-American 
Congress in the other, with its famous resolu- 
tions in favor of arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes among all the American Re- 
publics. 

That the British House of Commons, heated 
beyond: its wont with partisan strife, should 
have unanimously declared in favor of the in- 
troduction into treaties with the United States of 
a provision for arbitration, is most hopeful for 
our cause, 

The cause of peace thus based in Christianity 
is sure to win, and we can afford to await the 
slow progress of events until its triumph. 

Let us then work for it, spread vital Chris- 
tianity, and teach to all that it means peace for 
all those who claim to be the followers of the 
Prince of Peace. Let us insist that peace is 
one of the “all things” our Lord commanded 
His church to teach to believers. Let us op- 
pose by all rightful means the creation of a 
great navy by our government. Let us decry 
the Boys’ Brigades and all teaching of military 
practice in Public Schools. Let us sadly but 
resolutely take no part in Decoration Day cele- 
brations. Let us advocate at all times the 
reasonableness and Christian nature of arbitra- 
tion. 

Finally, let us hear the words of Hartley 
Coleridge : 

“ Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right; 
Pray if thou canst with hope, but ever pray 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 

Far is the time, remote from human sight, 

When war and discord from the earth shall cease, 


But every prayer for universal peace 
Avails that blessed time to expedite.” 


NOTES FROM PASADENA. 


NoricEABLE features in the landscape here 
are the canons, a Spanish word, meaning a 
deep ravine between high and steep banks, 
worn by water-courses. 





I have recently taken a drive through 
Brunk’s Canon. It is very grand and beauti- 
ful ; the oaks have taken on a deeper green in 
their foliage (they are not deciduous) ; ferns 
grow there in abundance, particularly the gold 
and silver back ; the wild lilac, also the buck- 
thorn, now in bloom, bears pale lavender color, 
flowers; sweet smelling; the latter bears a 
black berry, which, when green, is used to. dye 
yellow, and when ripe, green. The bark also 
dyes yellow. Scarlet mimuls, brodias, with 
their blue-bells, cream-cups, yellow daisies, and, 
running over bush and bramble, the wild pea- 
vine—fairly carpeted with wild flowers, new 
to me is the ground. Fifteen times we forded 
the brook which flows through the canon, it is 
supplied by the melting snow from off the moun- 
tains—there are also miles of asbestine pipes, 
starting from Tibbett, Ivy and Flutterwheel 
Springs—which carry the drinking water for the 
supply of North Pasadena ; very delicious water 
it is. 

A large bee ranch claimed our attention, the 
honey from the sage is sogood. They are here 
very “ busy bees,” improve the shining “ hour,” 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year— 
therefore, are very useful to their owners. 
“They do become languid, and wing-weary.” 

I noticed where the road had been graded, 
on our way out, and immediately above the 
Arroyo Saco, a stratum of earth scarcely a foot 
in depth ; below that was a conglomerate mass 
of sand and stones, thus nothing but wild 
flowers, sage and grease-brush could subsist 
there. 

“The best land in Pasadena has a rich soil 
of from five to twenty feet in depth, which takes 
in about all the rain that falls on it, holds it 
for use during the long rainless period,— only 
a small portion is lost by evaporation”. Rain 
now is sadly needed. 

Perched upon the spur of the mountain, at 
Las Casitas, is a sanitarium, the view from 
which is fine. In architecture it reminds you 
of a Swiss chalet, the foundation is built of 
grey stones from the Arroyo, contrasting well 
with the California red-wood of the rest of the 
structure. 

Of the merits of the institution we did not 
learn ; but, that water and air were good, we 
could feel sure. 

“The kept to the climate here is found in 
this, that it has a warm sun and cool air.” 


H. L. 
Fourth mo. 6th, 1894. 
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The Week's Surbev. 


AstaTic cholera has gained a foothold in Lisbon, 
Portugal. The authorities stoutly maintained for a 
long time that it was “ cholerine” and not dangerous, 
but they were finally compelled to announce that it 
was a serious epidemic of cholera. In this undecided 
state it has had many opportunities of spreading both 
at home and abroad. 





Many of the European countries and cities have 
refused to allow public demonstrations on “ Mayday.” 
It is a day which is universally dreaded in Europe. 


EMIL HENRY, the Paris Anarchist, who is now on 
trial for throwing the bomb in Hotel Terminus, de- 
clared in court that he sat for a long time in the res- 
taurant waiting for a large crowd to gather before he 
threw his deadly missile. 


FULL arrangements have been amicably completed 
between the United States and Great Britain for the 
protection of the Alaskan seal fisheries, in accordance 
with the terms of the finding of the Paris tribunal. 
The main points of contention had already been settled. 


SENATOR CAMERON has introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing the Pensylvania and New Jersey Bridge Company 
to construct a bridge accross the Delaware river, be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden. 


A TAYLOR in Manheim, Germany, by the name of 
Howe, has invented a bullet-proof coat. He is so 
confident of its success that he put it on and allowed 
bullets to be fired at him at a distance of twenty-five 
feet; none penetrated his coat. 


THE different contingents of the “Army of the 
Commonweal” now number over 6000 men. Some 
of the western companies have made desperate efforts 
to steal trains and so reach Washington. Over 300 
men were surrounded and arrested for this crime, and 
were taken to Helena, Montana, where they will be 
arraigned in the United States District Court. The 
authorities in Washington have taken every precau- 
tion to make the coming of these bodies of men harm- 
less to life and property. 


A MosT extensive coal strike is now in operation 
under the direction of McBride, the president of the 
Coal Miners Union. There are over 150,000 men who 
have refused to work until satisfactory terms have 
been made between the mine owners and the authori- 
ties of the “ Union.” In some regions a coal famine 
is seriously threatened, as in most parts of the country 
mining has entirely ceased. 


REPRESENTATIVE BLACK, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced in the House a bill suggested by Librarian 
Spofford, which is intended to create an American 
Academy modelled somewhat on the same lines as the 
French Academy of Immortals. The bill contem- 
plates the appointment of three members of the 
House, constituting a committee who shall select five 
persons of distinction in literature, science and the 
arts. These five are to select twenty others, and the 
twenty-five shall form the proposed American Academy. 
They will adopt some distinctive name, settle the 
question of eligibility to membership, and adopt rules 
of government. 


Dr. WILLIAM PEPPER has resigned the position of 
Provost of the University of Pensylvania, which he 
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has held since 1881. The resignation is to take 
effect immediately after the commencement. The 
trustees appointed a committee to nominate a suitable 
person to fill the vacancy. Dr. Pepper says it was 
necessary for him to choose between administrative 
work and medical science, and his devotion to the 
latter has determined the choice. The Provost has 
presented his check for $50,000 in payment of his 
subscription for the extension of the University Hos- 
pital buildings. If he can be induced to accept, it is 
regarded as probable that Charles C. Harrison, a 
member of the Board of Trustees, will be chosen 
Provost. 


PRESIDENT MCBRIDE has issued an address to the 
striking miners urging them to accept no offers from 
the operators until a general settlement is reached. 


Durine the last week no less than eight negroes 
have been lynched in Madison Parish, Louisiana. 


Storr’s anti-gambling bill has passed both Houses 
of the New Jersey Legislature and received the gov- 
ernor’s signature. Under it any person convicted of 
buying a book or pool, or gambling in any way on a 
horse-race, shall pay a $500 fine and suffer two years’ 
imprisonment. Keeping a place where race-track 
gambling is conducted subjects the offender to a fine 
of from $1000 to $5000 and to an imprisonment from 
one to five years. 


Died. 





CoLuiins.—Died, at the residence of her husband, 
John Collins, in Philadelphia, on the 26th of Second 
month, 1894, Anna B. Collins, aged 75 years. 

Early in life she was an efficient worker in benevo- 
lent societies, and her interest in later years continued 
unabated. 

As the first matron of the William Forster Home 
she was energetic in laying the foundation of an 
institution that has been a lasting benefit to Friends 
in. East Tennessee. Missionary and Temperance 
work also engaged much of her attention and she was 
especially active among the members of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, by whom she was much 
esteemed. 

After an illness of four weeks, during which she 
manifested great patience and a tender regard for her 
attendants, desiring to be released by death, but being 
fully resigned to the Divine will, and in the full be- 
lief that she was accepted through the merits and the 
mercy of her Saviour, she passed away peacefully to 
eternal rest. 

Several precious testimonies regarding her life 
were given at the funeral, and it was well said of her, 
“She hath done what she could.” 


SHERMAN.—Entered into rest at noon on the Sab- 
bath, Fourth month 15th, 1894, at Milford, Ohio, 
Joseph T. Sherman, oldest surviving son of the late 
Capt. David 8. Sherman, in the 60th year of his age. 


Gove.—Lavina Gove, daughter of the late Zaccheus 
and Hannah Gove, and wife of Franklin T. Hunting- 
ton, was born at Weare; N. H., Eleventh mo. 15th, 
1834, and passed to her heavenly home ‘from Hen- 
nicker, N. H,, Fourth mo. 10th, 1894. This beloved 
sister was for many years a minister of the gospel, 
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and though her sphere might by some have been con- 
sidered limited, yet in that sphere, in the home, in the 
church and in the community, it was characterized by 
unusual spiritual discernment, a degree of faithful- 
ness that is rarely witnessed, an earnest concern for 
the upbuilding of the church, and a burning desire 
for the salyation of souls. In her home she “ looked 
well to the ways Of her household,” and not only now 
that she is gone, but while she was living, did “her 
children rise up and call her blessed, her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.” Though never going out in 
any very extensive gospel service, as is the mission 
of some, yet many were the journeys she made over 
the bleak hills and through the valleys of her native 
state, and not few are the isolated school-houses and 
old deserted meeting-houses that have been the scene 
of her faithful, loving, earnest labors in her quest for 
souls, and it is believed it will be known in eternity 
that the sheaves she gathered in these were neither 
few nor small. Characteristically humble and self- 
depreciating, she always sought to exalt Jesus and 
His precious blood, and to win souls for Him. Her 
illness, which was of some months’ duration, was 
toward the end full of suffering, which was meekly 
borne, and her expressions of loving trust, and of ten- 
der sympathy for the dear ones of her household, will 
be long remembered. She was mercifully granted a 





EARLY MEETINGS FOR 1894.— 
Dublin Yearly Meeting at Dublin, Ireland, Fifth 
month 2nd. George Grubb, Clerk, Cork, Ireland. 

London Yearly Meeting at London, Eng., Fifth 
month 28d. Caleb R. Kemp, Clerk, Lewes, Sussex, 
Eng. 

New York Yearly Meeting at New York City, Fifth 
month 25th. Charles H. Jones, Clerk, Union 
Springs, N. Y. . 

New England Yearly Meeting at Newport, R. L., 
Sixth month 8th. Timothy B. Hussey, Clerk, North 
Berwick, Me. ‘ 

Oregon Yearly Meeting at Newberg, Ore., Sixth 
month 26th. Thomas Newlin, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

Canada Yearly Meeting at Pickering, Ont., Sixth 
month 29th. John R. Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting at High Point. 
Eighth month 8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, 
Eighth month 16th. James B. Unthank, Clerk, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, Ohio, Eighth 
month 23rd. Asa Pim, Clerk, East Rochester, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Ninth 
month 4th. Stephen M. Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting at Plainfield, Ind., Ninth 
month 14th. Thomas C. Brown, Clerk, Kokomo, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting at Richmond, Ind., Ninth 
month 26th. Elwood O, Ellis, Clerk, Fairmount, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, 
Tenth month 12th. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, Md., 
Eleventh month 9th. James Carey Thomas, Clerk, 
1228 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


~~ from the Pocket Almanac, Friends’ Book and Tract Com., 
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'N pain the best is the cheapest. 


Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 
“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "’ (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

“ COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

‘“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

“ SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago). 
* ULSTER ” (New York). 

** UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one- 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desiz 


und cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
shade; they are mm no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 


bination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


_ A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


ARE YOUR 


A-GORN SALVE 


WILL REMOVE THEF 
EVERY TINE. 
IN! NO POISON! 


A trial box sent for 2centstamp. Sold by all druggist or sent by 
mail on receipt of 15 cents, 


GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia. 


8. F, BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


WALL PAPERS 
New and desirable styles for 1894. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


DEXTER SHOE 00., Inc’p. gi 
BEST $1.50 SHOE IN TH 
“4 dollar saved isa dollar earned.” ¢ 
This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S., on 
Cash, Money Order, 


Sills 
Fil 


i 


rb 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 





STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and 
comprehensive assortment of every de- 
scription of 


Dry Goods. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Gloves, Hosiery and Under- 
wear, House-furnishing Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
an may be needed either for oe - 
ouse-furnishing p . It is believ 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


N. W. comer Eighth and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


W ANTED—WORKING POSITION ON FARM 
for youth 14 years old, in small family. 
ANNA M. WILLIAMS, 1260 8, 22d Street, Phila. 


BUY DIRECT AND CAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 


ma- 

, substantial, accurate! 

. Write to-day for cur 
parts, repairs, etc., 


‘When answering advertisements you will confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning the 


Frienps’ Review. 
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quiet and easy transit from this stormy world to the 
“glory everlasting,” and the weeping company that 
gathered at her funeral testified to the very high and 


loving estimation in which she was held by all in the | 


community where she dwelt. 
of her : 
“She made earth’s places greener where she stepped, 
Such was her loving cheer, 
And as beside her Saviour’s feet she kept, 
She drew us still more near. 


Tt could truly be said 


“ Like the undying flame before a shrine, 
Her ardent prayer arose, 

How yearned her spirit for the life divine, 
Only her Saviour knows. 


“Swift as a caged bird when its wings are free, 
Above earth’s ills she soared ; 

O happy soul, how dare we grieve for thee, 
Forever with the Lord.” 


Wrxom.—Suddenly, at his home, near Mecklen- | 


burg, N. Y.,; Elnathan Wixom, an elder of Hector 
Monthly Meeting, aged 84 years, 6 mos., 3 days. He 
joined the Society of Friends by convincement in 


1836, and was ever one of the faithful attenders of 


meetings. During his busy life on the farm, work 
was scarcely ever too pressing for him to neglect the 


Mid-week Meeting. He was for many years clerk of | 
the Monthly Meeting, and at Quarterly Meeting time | 
In the First-day | 
School the day before his death his verse was, “ Be- | 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to | 


was one that was always looked for. 


dwell together in unity.” There was no one in the 
community whose standing either morally, socially or 
financially was better. 
a large concourse of people, and many felt that they 
had indeed lost a true friend. Chas. H. Jones of 
Union Springs was present and preached very accept- 
ably. “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His Saints.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 

TOWNSEND.—At his home in Centre Township, 
Wayne County, Ind., on the Ninth day of Second mo., 
1894, John M. Townsend, an elder and member of West 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind., in 69th year of his age. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O.FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
4, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 70 38 Church Sire, Tron New York, N. ¥. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago It. rch , Can, 
Room $, 131 Whird Street, Portland, 
120% &. Spring St., Los Angeles, "al 
Correspondence with employer is invited. Registration forms 
sent to teachers on a Friends may address 
THA HOAG, 4 Ashburton Place, Bevin. 





High and dry among the moun- 
Water Gap tains, near the celebrated Dela- 


Sanitarium ware Water Gap. Dry, clear, 
braci 


ng air. © swamps; no 
rience. We treat all forms of 
excellent success the hardest 
Use no drugs. Terms reasonable. 

Address for further information 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe County, Pa. 


66 { NTERPINES.’’—A engage mp residence 
**Home,”’ for the nervous invalid; 60 miles from New York 
City ; 800 ft. above sea-level. Appointments in every way desirable. 
Sanitation 
FR ERICK W. SEWARD, M.D., Resident Physician, 
GosHEN, New YorK. 


malaria. 35 years’ ex 
sickness, and cure wit 
cases. 
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TALKS WITH MOTHERS,.—No. 2. 
FEEDING THE BABY, 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with the 
subject is a fertile brain, and whose only 
aim is to appear in print; every mother 
knows how unsatisfactory and fallacious 
such adviceis when she attempts to follow 
it. How ‘to feed the baby is the greatest 
problem met with in the happy state of 
motherhood, and upon its solution depends 
the health, the happiness and the life of the 
child. If the mother is able to nurse her 
child, the question of feeding is practically 
settled; if she is not, she should be guided 
by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in feeding babies and not allow herself 
to experiment with different foods, There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for sale, 
but the best is none too good for the baby. 
Eminent authorities who have thoroughly 


investigated the subject of infant feeding, 
and scientists who have analyzed infant 
foods, unite in pronouncing Mellin’s Food 
to he theonly perfect substitute for mother’s 
milk. It is palatable, nourishing and 
strengthening; the weakest stomach will 
retain and digest it, and the puniest child 
will thrive upon it beyond the mother’s 
fondest expectations. 

For convalescents, consu ae, dyspep- 
tics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also of 
incalculable value. Itis a food, nota medi- 
cine, and the system receives the nourish- 
mentit demands for its daily needs. For 
those severely ill Mellin’s Food will sustain 
the failing strength and promote a speeedy 
recovery when convalescence has been 
established. 


@ CIVE THE BABY @ 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


book ** i 
TEND * of infants, a PAA Rk iS ress eairest 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., inate Mass. 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now open. Salt water baths in the coun 5 a, and delightfully 
situated Sun Parlors. Send for illustrated boo 


E. somal & BONS. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., Beihai 90h. 


Open May Ist.. Location overlooking the _——— 
Lebanon Valley. Healthfulness un . 30 min. 
from R. R. station. E. EY, Prop 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE. 


A delightful mountain resort. Two hours from 
Philadelphia. Open all the Year. For illustrated 
pamphlet address JAMES H. PRESTON. 
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JOHN W. PATTON, President. _ JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, on. agen. Fin. Com. 
DAVID SCULL, Vice-President, JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, ea B. LLIAM T. RUTTY. Aw k . 
HENRY §. DRINKER, Solicitor. Consulting Counsel. Ass’t Gessetary and Treas. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST GO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


118 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at the 
Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax), payable semi- 
ap = This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


C. Garrett, Isaac H. CGotier, Charles Hartshorne, Gorm Jas, 
H. Sh Joel J. Bail a dle, 
Cope, berts, ‘ ward W. Lippincott. 
ngham, T. Wistar Brown, e8, ee Tatnall. 
arker Shortridge, John B. Gest, John W. Pai ton, Stuart Wood. 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE wo OT fog TRU S CG O. 
ANNUITY AND 7 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes ior Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
WM. N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assistant Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS. 


ARRETT FRANCIS I. GOWEN, JOHN C. SIMS, 
iN. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS GEORGE H. McFADDEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, HENRY TATNALL 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST GO. OF PHILA. 


Office: 409 Chestnut Street. 





Capital, -~ - $1,000,000 Assets, - $31,972,695.41 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives rae Deposit, returnable cn demand, for which inter- 
est is allowed, and is empowered by law to act as Execu tor, Committee, 
ae, Agent, etc., for the faithful performance of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample 


oma Trust Funds and Investments are kept Separate and A —_ the Assets of the Company. 
Owners of Real Estate are invited to look into that branch of the t which has the care of 
this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the’ w of Real Estate, seconded by 
capable and trastworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of cartes residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Presi: T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
Act’ry t. J. R. on Trust Officer. 
ASA 8. WING, Vice yy - P baal . ; | sett 
The new Safe. Deposit Vaults of the Company, with the latest devices for security and convenience, 
have been completed and are open for inspection. Boxes rented at $5 and upwards. 
DIRECTORS. 
RicHarp Woop, James V. WATSON, Ww. GuMMERE, 
Justus C. SrRawnniver, T. Wistar Brown RIcHARD CaDBURY, 
HaRTSHORNE, IsRaEL MORRIS, Puiupr C. GaRRETT. 
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MISS BRYANT, 


| pemtpendd 
_Stenographer and Typewriter 


ROOM 14, NO. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
Mimeographing. PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAI S. YARNALL, 
Spectacles 


AND 
Eye Glasses. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OCULIS?S’ PRESCRIPTIONS. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“OWDES _ LANDRETHS’ GARDENING OPERATIONS for MAY. 
=? te : t ogee the — v Sa a sown, 
and by the middle of the present one all will have put in. 
- ae sey deca | c— = pine for oe eine 
cream 0 r ing powder. o nD vening carlet are the . Lima, lina, no Fur- 
en FOYAL Baxixe POWDER Co. 106 Wall Sieest, New York. | ther, and other Pole Beans may now be planted. 
 sCs|:«éB®Bl@ttws, Lng, sow. Olaabbage, set out plants and sow 
seed for Autumn supply. Sugar Corn, plant. Pepper, 
plant. Carrot, Nantes, sow. Cauliflower in frames, 
remove glasses. Celery, weed and sow more. Crops 
which have failed when first sown, repeat sowings. 
Cucumber, Jersey Pickle, — Lettuce, Reliable, 
Largest of All, and Dutch Butter, sow in drills to 
stand, a ee ne — Pees plant ; the 
7 best is F and Long Light g; among 
all P. <2? > 
oxtaien: Sadeacd ty onaatae gg Citrons or Muskmelons the Extra Early is the first 


OUR OFrice 1s Opposite U. S. PATENT Orrice to ripen. nips, thin out, if ready. 
and we can secure patent in less time thau those pe Pars ps, ’ y 


: We have, in former issues of our CATALOGUES, recommended a 
Send on * po oy photo., with descrip- Farmer’s Kitchen-Garden, where nearly all the preparation of the 

tion. ‘We advise, if patentable or not, free of land may be done by horse-power, and thus most ample supplies of 

charge. Our fee mot due till patent is secured. vegetables be obtained at all seasons, without hand-labor or occupa- 
A Pa mpu.er, “ How to Obtain Patents,” with tion of time which may not readily be spared from farm duties. 


cost of same in the U. S. and foreign countries D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
sent free. Address, 


C.A.SNOW&CO. 8G Rind 335. Sixth Sty Plas 


Orr. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
-— REST Orrice. Wa ete oe 





Refrigerators, 
Water Coolers and 
Water Filterers 


are some of the many essential articles 
we offer at this season. We keep the 
best that can be had and prices are low. 


CONROW, 


House Furnishings, 903 and 905 Market St. 
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Lane’s Patent Steel Barn Door Hanger. 


Anti-Friction. Most complete in construction. Material the 
best. No breakage. Ease of movement. Always in order. 


Lane’s notice: Parlor Door Hanger 


Is made of steel throughout, including mest, ex solid in- 
terior leather tread, causing to roll no i Steel 
Siok ened’ of Double Wood Rall Mawufsctared by 


Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for circular. LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





